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(From the Oni. Quarterly and Review.) 
The Divine Purpose in the Reconciliation of All. 
BY REV. HOSEA Bato, 2d. 

“ Having made known unto os the'mystery of his will, 
according to his good pleasure, which he hath proposed 
in himself: that, éa the dispensation of the fulness of 
times, he might gather together.in one all things in Christ, 


both which are in heaven, and which are on earth, even 
in him,’’—Epn. i. 9, 10. 

This passage, which we shall make the theme 
of our observations, is naturally divided into two 
parts, by the two general ideas it expresses: First, 
that God had made known, to the apostle and his 
brethren, the mystery of his will, according to his 
good pleasure, which he had purposed in himself. 
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But then, it will eventually be discovered, that 
wherever sin had abounded, grace was all the time 
much more abounding, and preparing the way for 
its.final triumph. When the dispensation of the 
fulness of times closes, the victory will be univer- 
sal and complete. The very last wanderer shall 
have been gathered in; one spirit of life and bless- 
edness, perfect and eternal, shall fill the wide cre- 
ation, for God shall ‘be all in all.” Such is the 
result that God ‘‘ hath purposed in himself,”— 
determined within his own omnipotent resources. 
And he made this purpose known to the apostle 
and his brethren: ‘‘ Having made known unto us 


the mystery of his will,” &c, There are some 


And, secondly, what this mystery of the divine | things in this suggestion, which we wish to bring 


will was, namely, that in the dispensation of the 
fulness of times, God might gather all things to- 


out into distinct view. St, Paul here gives us to 
understand that this will, or purpose, of God to 


gether, in one, even in Jesus Christ, whether they gather all things ultimately into Christ, was not 
were, things in heaven or things on earth. {It can| properly made known till the apostle’s time. It 
hardly be necessary to say, in explanation of this|had been a mystery, hitherto, a truth not clearly 


latter phrase, that to be gathered into Jesus Christ, 
is to be regenerated, made new ereatures in him, 
and saved in him. 

These are the two general ideas which we shall 


proceed to illustrate. The whole manifestly re- 
lates to that most important subject, the will and 
purpose of God with respect to the salvation of 
mankind in Jesus Christ. It appears, from the 
tenor of the New Testament, that it was the will 
of God that all his creatures should be restored, 
and brought together in one spiritual fold; not, 
however, at once, and as it were at the first effort, 
but gradually, in process of time, within the great 
period here marked out as the dispensation of the 
fulness of times. We know it was thousands of 
years, before God sent Christ even to begin the 
work on earth. Of course, he did not intend that 
the world should be saved before that time. And 
even when Christ came, there was much to he 
prepared, much to be done, before the enterprise 
could be fiaished. His kingdom, was, at first, like 
a grain of mustard-seed, which is the least of all 
seeds; and it would take ages for it to grow up in- 
to a great tree, overshadowing the earth. All this 
was provided for, in the divine counsel; the ne- 
cessary conditions were all recognised in the eter- 
nal plan, just as they were to be realised in the 
actual execution. 

Why was not the whole world saved at orce? 
Why not put.an end to all sin at the beginning, 
and without so protracted adelay? It might. seem 
better to us, to have had the entire work accom- 
plished, from the very first... But not so, with 
God. He saw fit to pursue the same course, here, 
that he does in the kingdom of nature. Nothing 
comes to maturity at once; first, there is the seed, 
then the germ, then the blade above-ground, and 
after long delay comes the right fruit. So, in the 
plan of salvation through Jesus Christ, it was not 
the original design that the whole should be com- 
pleted, and all mankind brought in, till the close 
of the dispensation of the fulness of times, The 
will of God, which he had purposed in himself, 
was, ‘‘that, in the dispensation of the fulness of 
times, he might gather together, in one, all things, 
even in Christ.” 

Until this périod, the work of human salvation 
will, of course, be in.an unfinished state, It will, 
indeed, be going on; it has always been: going on. 
In every age, vast numbers have been gathered in, 
increasing the ‘‘general assembly, and church of 
the First-born.”. And in every future stage of the 
gospel-day, countless additions will continue to, be 

@ to the multitudinous hosts of the captain of 
our salvation, But up to. the. very close of the 
Ha veri rl waging against Lait snere wilh 

swise be numbers who are not reclaimed from 
their rebellion, ; Till that period, sin will,abound, 














understood, wrapt in obscurity; but, now, says 
St. Paul, he hath “‘made it known unto us.” What 
we wish to observe, particularly, on this, is, that 
we are not tu infer that there never had been, till 
then, any disclosure whatsoever of this grand de- 
sign of God to save the world. It had long been 
partially disclosed. We may illustrate the case, 
by observing that we say, in general language, 
that the gospel itself was not made known, till the 
coming of Christ; and yet we know that it had 
been partially, indistinctly revealed, ages before 
to the patriarchs and prophets, And the same 
may be-said of this great truth, the purpose of God 
to save allmankind. Indeed the gospel was never 
announced by Heaven, either obscurely or plainly, 
without including this as the final result. Never 
did ancient prophecy foreshadow the kingdom of 
Christ, however dimly, without bringing into a 
corresponding degree of light, its ultimate univer- 
sality. Just so far as the Gospel has, at any time, 
been disclosed, this has always been recognised 
in some form, answering to the clearness with 
which the general subject was exhibited. During 
the whole course of the Old Testament dispensa- 
tion, it. was declared, from time to time, that all the 
world was included in the blessings of the divine 
economy, But, then, it was not so clearly an- 
nounced, in those times, as to make it commonly 
understood,—any more than the gospel itself was 
then commonly understood. The ancient proph- 
ets cast some light on the eventual destination of 
the human race, as well as on other subjects be- 
longing to the future dispensation. But it was 
like light shining in a dark place; the darkness 
comprehended it aot. To use St.Paul’s language, 


God had preached, beforehand, the gospel toAbra- | 


ham and the patriarchs, in those exceedingly great 
and precious promises, so often referred to, in af- 
ter times; I mean his promise to Abraham, Isaac 
and Jacob, that in them, and in their seed, which 
was Jesus Christ, all the nations, and families, 
aad kindred of the earth should be blessed. There 
was a faint discovery of this greattruth. And 
this, says St. Paul, was the gospel preached be- 
forehand to Abraham. _It.was not partial; .it was 
very different. from the exclusiveness of Judaism; 
it was universal, and was a foreshadowing of the 
better covenant. We scarcely need add, thatthe 
chain of promises, of a similar purport, runs.on 
through all the Old Testament. Here and there 
we find them opening to view, in the Psalms, in the 
prophets, and especially in Isaiah, like so many 
light-houses glimmering through the night on thou- 
sands of milesof coast. ‘‘All the ends of the world 


‘shall remember, and turn unto the Lord,” says Da- 


vid; ‘‘all.the kindreds of the nations shall come and 
worship before thee.” . This was not Judaism; if 
was’ an idea of vastly wider reach. ‘‘All. the na- 


tions which thou hast made, shall come and worship 
before thee, O Lord, and shall glorify thy name. 
Says the great evangelical prophet, Isaiah, ‘fa this 
mountain shall the Lord of hosts make onto all 
people.a feast of fat things And he will 
destroy in this mountain, the face of the covering 
cast over all people, and the veil that is spread 
over all nations. He will swallow up death in vie- 
tory. And the Lord God shall wipe away tears 
from off all faces; and the rebuke of his people 
will he take away from off all the earth; for the 
Lord hath spoken it.” Again: ‘took unto me, 
and be ye saved, all the ends of the earth; for I 
am God, and there is none else, I have sworn by 
myself; the word has gone out of my mouth, and 
shall not return, that unto me every knee shall 
bow and every tongue shall swear, surely shall 
say,In the Lord have [ righteousness and strength.’ 
When Isaiah prophesied of Christ, and foretold 
that he would be a man of sorrows and acquaint- 
ed with grief, bruised for our transgressions, and 
bearing the iniquities of us all, he closed the sad 
prediction of his sufferings, with this note of tri- 
umph, ‘‘ He shall see of the travail of his soul and 
be satisfied.” He of Calvary, who gave himself a 
ransom for all, shall yet see what his soul travail- 
ed for. None of his sufferings shall prove in vain; 
none of the objects he had in view in tasting death 
for every man shall fail. ‘‘He shal! be satified”’; 
the result, sure and universal, shall answer the 
utmost reach of his desire. 


Such are some of the disclosures that had been 
made of Ged’s purpese, during the Old Testament 
dispensation. If it should now be asked, How, 
then, was it a mystery, till the time of the gospel, 
| if it had thus been spoken of, before? Why does 
St. Paul say, it had been made known to them,— 
just revealed-—if it had been so long known already? 
The answer is, that few had understood it; few 
had understood those previous announcements of 
the gospel itself,—perhaps none except the proph- 
ets, even if they fully comprehended the extent of 
the truth they uttered. Those former revelations 
were like single bursts of light on the darkness/of 
midnight; as we have soniztimes seen in the night- 
ly heavens, flashes of lightning that pierced down 
deep into the solid gloom, displaying for a mo- 
ment, the whole prospect, mountain, river and 
plain, all around to the horizon, and then swal- 
lowed up again by the returning darkness. 

Let us, however, take our leave of the Old Tes- 
tament dispensation. Let us pass to the New. In 
the’ coming of Christ, the purpose of God to save 
all mankind, was revealed with a clearness and a 
falness, with which it had never been revealed be- 
fore; like the clear, broad, steady day succeeding 
the fitful flashes of the midnight storm. The 
whole scheme of salvation, as it is presented to us 
in the coming of eur Savior, is itself an everlast- 
ing demonstration of the purpose of God to gather 
all things together into Jesus Christ. The very 
gift of a Savior to the world, was enough to give 
the apostles assurance of the eternal purpose flat 
lay behind. It showed what was intended, what was 
undertaken. Let us ask attention to the following 
inquiry: Why did Christ come into the world? on 
what errand? What did the Father send him for? 
God had some purpose in his mission; what was it? 
St. John has condensed the answer that lies out dn - 
the face of the whole New Testament, into this 
short sentence: *‘We have seen, and do testify, 
that the Father sent the’ Son te be the Savior of 
the world.” That was the will, that the design, 
which existed beforehand in Deity; whieh lay” 
hind. the mission of Christ; and which was the 
cause of his being sent into the world. The act 
of sending him, was only the expression ‘of 
that desiga; its ‘actual devolepdeent in its process 
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towards final execution; for nobody can euppose 
that Christ was sent to do what God had)not al- 
ready intended should thug be done. On this 

_ point, we are not obliged to resort to particular 
texts, and accumulate passage on passage, 
proof. Sweep them all away from the page of in- 
spiration, if we please, or, which amounts to the 
game thing, misinterpret them as we may; still, 
here dade the one great central fact of Christ’s 
mission; and that fact speaks out more decisively 
than any mere language in the world can speak, 
and tells the whole story of God’s design. 

When we hear people doubting, and inquiring, 
and cavilling, and disputing whether it is the pleas- 
ure of God which he hath purposed in himself to 
save all mankind, we cannot but wonder that they 
do not ask themselves this one question: What 
did he send his Son into the world for? The an- 
awer to that, is the answer to the whole, and leaves 
no room for any other plea. If God sent him to 
save only a certain part of our race, then we know 
it was his purpose to save that part; if he sent 
him to give himself a ransom for all, and to taste 
death for every man, then we just as certainly 
know it was his purpose that all should ultimately 
be saved,—and that it was no passive, indifferent 
purpose, (pardon the misnomer!) but one that he 
acted upon with all the earnestness he put forth 
in the plan of redemption. .We want no further 
proof; the fact speaks for itself. ~ 

And it is worthy of remark, that this is the light 
in which the apostle regarded the matter. [t was 
this fact which made the mystery of God’s will 
kaown to him and his brethren. For St. Paul il- 
lustrates the whole case onthis ground, in his 
Epistle to Timothy. ‘I exhort, therefore,” says 
he, “that prayers and intercessions, and giving of 
thanks be made for all men... .. For this is 
good and acceptable in the sight of God our Sa- 
vior, who will have all men to be saved, and come 
unto the knowledge of the truth. For there is 
ene God, and one Mediator between God and men, 
the man Christ Jesus, who gave himself a ran- 
som four all to be testified in due time.” How did 
St. Paul know that God would have all men to be 
saved and come unto the knowledge of the truth? 
How was this made known to him? He informs 
us, in the next words: ‘‘ For there is one God, and 
one Mediator between God and men,the manChrist 
Jesus, who gave himself a ransom for all.” Thal 
was the fact which showed the apostle at once what 
the will of God was. The only Mediator whom 
the Almighty had constituted between himself and 
men, was given asaransom for all. Such was 
the universal exteat which was actually occupied, 
ig the beginning of the work; marking out the 
length aad breadth of the plan which was to be 
executed,—just as when we see a_ house builder 
mark out his ground and lay the foundation, we 
know at once the extent of the edifice he has in 
his mind, and which he means to erect. Look to 
Jesus, to him crucified for all; there we see God’s 
eternal counsel brought out into open view, and de- 
monstrated in actions more expressive than words, 
Our understandings may become perplexed by 
false arguments and prejudices; but one glance at 
that cross on which the Son of God tasted death 
for every man, puts all doubts to flight. For our- 
selves, we might give up our faith in Jesus Christ 
crucified for all, or receive the testimony which 
is written by God's own hand upon the cross, that 
he will have all men to be saved, and to come un- 
to the knowledge of the truth. There it is that we 
see this truth engraved in other characters than 
human: It is the mystery of God's will, according 
te his good pleasure which he hath pyrposed in 
himself, that in the dispensation of the fulness of 
times, he might gather all things into Christ.— 
‘* For it pleased the Father that in him should all 
fulness dwell; and having made peace through the 
blood of his cross, by him to reconcile all things 
unto himself; by him, I say whether they be things 
sa earth, or things in heaven.” 

To us, at least the truth of the ultimate salvation 
of all, is of unspeakable importance in every re- 
spect, both theoretteal and practical; is indispen- 
sable to a clear understanding of Christianity, and 





equally indispensable te the unobstructed opera- 


~ Bas ae al =. » 
tion of its spirit in our hearts. It is absolutely ne- 
cessary to @ consistent knowl of ‘God's char- 
acter, as immutable love. For, notwithstanding 
all the light that has been shed, or alleged to have 


for | been shed, on the Divine Benevolence in endless 


damnation of mankind, the fact is that the human 
conscience will never recognise any difference be- 
tween a benevolent God who torments his crea- 
tures to all eternity, and a malignant one who does 
the same. How long will it take theologians to 
learn that it is action, and not mere adjectives, 
which speak home to men’s hearts! Call it, if we 
please the work of goodness to create beings who 
are to be losers by their existence, who are to be 
miserable forever; teach us to say, in all fear, that 
such a proceedure is infinitely good and holy; who 
does not know that the epithets are mere words of | 
deference, and the reality alone is recognised in 
our minds, and produces whatever impression is 
made there! It is impossible to appreciate the 
deep import of ovr Savior’s life and mission, but 
by their actual bearings on human welfare, and 
by the end in which the whole is to result. We 
cannot apprehend the spirit of the Divine Govern- 
ment, in time or in eternity,—we cannot arrive at 
its principles and aims, but by what it does, not 
by what itis called. Reject the truth that God will 
have all men to be saved, and, we do not say that 
you entirely destroy Christianity, but you rob it of 
half its glory and power. God would, then, be to 
us no longer the character in which he is revealed. 
Jesus Christ, the same yesterday, to-day, and for- 
ever, would no longer be as he once was, the friend 
of sinners, the meek, enduring, devoted lover of 
man, And eternity itself. would cease to be the 
world of love and joy. Extinguish the hope of 
universal salvation, and a dark eclipse would cast 
its portentous shade across all heaven, and earth 
too. 


We believe this doctrine is equally necessary to 
the free development of the life of God in the souk 
The spirit of the gospel is love; and this. is the 
character of its doctrines. But if we change its 
doctrines of universal benevolence, into partiality 
and endless wo, we shall find that in spite of abt 
precautions, we have changed its spirit also. The 
command to love our neighbor as ourselves may 
indeed be left standing on the printed page; men 
may strive to obey it, by the dead letter; but it 
will no longer breathe forth from the very nature 
of God, and of Jesus Chiist, and of the Divine 
Government,—from every thing that is divine,— 
as it does under the system of universal grace. 
God is love, Jesus Christ is love, all heaven is 
love; and the means that God has employed, in the 
gospel, for the salvation of mankind, is the mani- 
festation of this love. ‘‘God was in Christ, recon- 
ciling the world unto himself.” ‘‘God so loved 
the world, that he gave bis only begotten Son.” 

It is becoming now, more generally understood 
and felt, that our last hope for the regeneration of 
the world, lies in the omnipotent power of love 
over the human heart, and in its efficiency to 
reach every possible case, the more desperate as 
well as the less aggravated. Men are beginning 
to learn, what we so long contended for apparent- 
ly in vain, that there is none beyond the reach of 
kindness. ‘They are stretching out their hands to 
the ruined and utterly lost, and calling to them, 
in life-giving tones, like those which shall awake 
the dead, ‘‘ Brethren, be of good cheer; we have 
hope, unfaltering hope, for you yet!”” What won- 
ders of reform, what astounding miracles in the 
moral world, has this spirit wrought, within the 
few past years! thus demonstrating beyond all 
former belief, the practical energy of the princi- 
ples we maintain. Whence came this new devel- 
opment, but from that increasing faith in bound- 
less love and unfailing mercy, which is working 
silently, like leaven, through the whole mass of 
society! This spirit is speaking into all our dun- 
geons and prisons, breathing hope and peace on 
the darkened soul of the culprit, relieving his 
wretchedness, and giving him that most precious, 
most longed-for, of all earthly boons, sympathy. 
Its voice is beginning to be heard in our halls of 
legistation, awakening a new impulse, there, to 
the cause of humanity and justice, and bidding 


those who make our laws, to abolish every reveng— 
ul and cruel perialty. ‘It is speaking through alF 
the nations of Christendom, and even beyond. 
The captive is losing his chains, from the dens of 
Tripoli to the snows ofthe Arctic Circle, and from 
the islands that gem the Northern Atlantic to the 
stormy Cape of South America. What tones are 
these that are heard on our own. shores, like the 
sound of ‘‘ocean-waves ere winds arise,” and that 
are proclaiming, above all the clamor of reckless 
selfishness and party-chicanery, that the bondman 
shalf at last go free, from our own beloved coun- 
try! God speed this message of love and mercy 
through the world, God makes us faithful, not 
only to act out the spirit of this mersage, bat also 
to spread abroad the truth from whicts it springs. 
We often speak of the consolations of the gos- 
pel; but to give them their full effect, they must 
be those of universal salvation. We need, we 
imperatively need, assurance that it will be well, 
hereafter, with our families as well as with our- 
selves; with our friends, our acquaintances, even 
with our enemies, if we are Christians, and with 
all mankind. We cannot stopshort of this. We 
are so made, that there can be no perfeet heaven 
for one, unless it he for all. The whole human 


in every direction by the ties of consanguinity, 
the bonds of friendship, the cords of love,—and 
underneath all, a universal net-work of sympathy, 
that you cannot pluck away a.single member, with- 
ont tearing the web asunder. Select your victim; 
take even but one, though at the farthest pole; 
doom him to endless torment; and there is his 
father, there is the mother who bore him, there is 
his family, there his friends, all who sympathise 
with him. These you have also made wretched; 
and their wretchedness, again, affects other con- 
neetions, in ever-widening circles, running out 
abroad farther and farther. The thunderbolt that 
shivers one link, never spends its force till it has 
passed through the whole chain. We are consti- 
tuted social creatures, bound together by an all- 
pervading sympathy; and so strong is this com 
nection, strengthened and confirmed in so many 
ways by living filaments, that it must lift the 
whole race to heaven, or drag it down to hell. 
Whatever be its final destiny, it must be shared 
by the whole together. It is one living body; and 
it would be death to sunder it. Strike the divid- 
ing blow where you please, you cut to the quick, 
and blood follows the knife. ‘‘Whether one mem- 
ber suffer, all the other members suffer with it; 
or one member be honored, all the members re- 
joice with it. For the body is not one member, 
but many.” 





( Original.) 
Theological Controversy.—No. 13. 
MR. MASON TO MR. BALLOU. 

Dear Sir,—As you have taken great pains to 
impose upon your readers the idea that Dr.Clarke; 
in his comment on Rom. vi. 23, has advocated the 
doctrine of sinners receiving their daily pay, death, 
in this world, [ deem it no more them an act of 
justice to that good man, to show that your, quota- 
tion from that comment gives 2 limited, partial, 
ambiguous and wholly one-sided view to the 
whole subject. When a man comes into court 
to testify, let him tel the truth, the whole truth 
and nothing but the truth! Dr. Clarke says on 
Rom. vi. 23. ‘For the wages of sin is death: 
The second death everlasting perdition.” ‘“‘ Every 
sinner eanrs this by long,sore and painful service.” 
“Oh! what pains do men take to get to hell!”— 
“Early and late they toil at sin and would not 
divine justice be in their debt if it did mot pay 
them their due wages”? In view of this language 
can you have the effrontery to pretend, that Dr. 
Clarke believed that the sinner received his daily 
pay in this world? What though he does receive 
a daily pay, yet cannot the day of payment be 
prolonged or postponed to eternity? Does a man 
in a less proper sense receive daily wages at one 
dollar per day because he receives six dollars at 
the week’s end, or twenty-six dollars at the month’> 
end, or all his pay together at the year’s éod?— 





Because Dr. Clarke s in the pies ee 
does that prove your position? He bas « 





family is so connected, woven together as it were, . 
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, that isa dail now and evermore, Christ 
= in Joba vi. Bee Wheso eateth oy flesh and 
drinketh my blood hath eteraal life.” hat, eternal 
life ia this world?) Why settly, says Mr. Ballou, it 
must be all in this world, betause it is in the present 
tense! You certainly ought te have a diploma for 
such a-discovery ! 

You give up, then, in despair of meeting my ar- 
gument on the two eternal lives! Oh, no, you resort 
to comparison! Well, when you will show compar- 
ison to be argument, I will notice it! But it cannot 
be worth much as an at against Universalism, 
because it is your (ny only original argument! 
elaim, sir, no great credit for originality. But, little 
original as my productions are, on this hackneyed 
theme, 1 believe ia the estimation of people who 
judge for themselves, that no Universalist can get by 
the argument. Your remarks on this being my only 
original argument, remind me of a fable among the 
Greeks, which for your edification, I will here repeat, 
though yew may think it the offspring of vanity. 
The wolf once remarked to the lioness, by way of 
reproach, that she was not prolific, as she only bro’t 
forth one whelp, while she, the wolf, brought seve- 
ral. The, lioness gravely replied, It is true I bring 
but one, but that is a Lion! 

I perceive, ina former communication, that you 
reproach me with recklessness in my statement, that 
Paul’s letter to Timothy, to which I alluded, was 
written some thirty years after the destruction of Je- 
rusalem. Well, sir, I frankly confess my blunder in 
the statement of the date of a historical fact; but as 
{intended to be correct, 1 will not admit that I en- 
tertained any desire to mislead, on the one hand, and 
though [ make no pretension3.to more than ordinary 
learning, [ cannot allow that it was the result of ig- 
norance, Properly speaking, on the other. I believe 
myself tolerably familiar with such points, but as I 
took no pains, in my haste, to certify myself of my 
correctness, from a confusion of dates the blunder 
occurred. You are at liberty to make all the capital 
you can out of it, but for my part [ regard it as a 
mere slip of inemory, certainly no uncommon thing 
in far better historians than [ am. 

I am now ready to meet you on another point over 
which you have rejoiced prematurely. When, to 
sustain my urgument, I quoted the language of Jo- 
sephus, I supposed | was quoting good authority, 
and all you have said about the spuriousness of his 
discourse to the Greeks concerning Hades, has not 
altered my mind, Some, indeed, may dispute the 
genuineness of that extract, bat how few of the wri- 
tings of antiquity have not been disputed! ‘The 
most authentic records have at times been laid under 
arrest, and even many portions of God’s word. Well, 
now, Mr. Whiston, a much more learned man than 
either of us can claim to be, suffers it to appear in 
his edition of Josephus, without questioning its gen- 
uineness, as though it needed no vindication. With- 
out pretending to decide, therefore, in reference to a 
point about which I am too little informed, I yet 
think the evidence of the genuineness of that extract 
at least equal to that against it. But happily I am 
not obliged to rely on that ong at all, for a con- 
firmation of the proposition, that Christ used the 
same phraseology in regard to punishment, which the 
Jews used when speaking on the same subject. | 
regard this argument as one of peculiar force—one 
that looks with stern and uncompromising disappro- 
bation upon you whole system. For, if it can be 
proved, as it certainly shall be, that our Savior used 
the same terms to express the doctrine of punish- 
ishment which were in popular use among the Jews, 
then one of three conclusions must inevitably follow; 
either Christ is convicted of duplicity and dishonesty 
in confirming the people in error, or he was incapa- 
ble of giving proper instruction to his Church, or 
oe the docirine of final and inevitable salvation of 
all men is absolutely and eternally false. You may 
hang on which horn of the dilemma you please. For 
mark, Christ has in no instance so qualified his lan- 
guage as to give the Jews to understand that his doc- 
trine of future punishment differed a hair’s breadth 
fromtheirown. Buttothe proof. Josephus, speak- 
ing of the opinions of the Pharisees the main body 
of the Jewish nation, says, in Book XVIII. par. 3, 
“They also believe that souls have an immortal 
vigor in them, and that under the earth ”—undoubt- 
edly in the subterraneous region spoken of in bis 
discourse to the Greeks concerning Hades—“ there 
will be rewards and punishments according as they 
have lived virtuously or viciously in this life, and the 
latter are to be detained in an everlasting prizon, but 
that the former shall have power to revive and live 
again, on account of which doctrine they are able 
greatly to persuade the body of the people.” This 
is all | have from Josephus at present; but in con- 
firmation of the same point, I refer to Philo, another 
Jewish author, whose works are not at my command, 
but an extract from which | shall here introduce, and 
which eee ‘be found ‘as a note of reference in, the 
oh tory of Fanatici 


n. Iwill quote a few remarks |, 





from this distinguished author on the History of Fa- 
naticism, before introducing his note from Philo, On 
page 429 of the Christian Library, he says, ‘The 
difficult point of practical wisdom in the conduct of 
a public instructor is always the management of those 
articles of faith that weur an adverse aspeet one to 
the other. This is the stumbling stone of the pre- 
sumptuous re soner! this the occasion of offence to 
the feeble! this the ordeal of discretion. ‘Three or 
four instances might be named; but they are all by 
implication contained in the two main principles— 
each fully and freely affirmed in the Christian sys- 


{| tem—namely, the Divine Benevolence absolute as it 


is, and the Divine Justice involving tremendous con- 
sequences to the human race, It is here that the 
iron-sinewed theologue, with his paper demonstra- 
tions, has outraged the Divine Character, and every 
natural sentiment of equity and goodness; it 1s here 
that the murky fanatic shows his home to he the 
world of evil; and tt is here on the other side, that 
those have stumbled and fallen who scruple not to 
make the Divine Testimony nugatory whenever tt 
offends them. How different was the style of the 
Divine ‘Teacher in this instance; andin giving atten- 
tion for a moment to his method, if we do no more, 
we shall catch a note or two of that celestial harmo- 
ny which breathed in every word he spoke, and pro- 
claimed him to be ‘from above.’ The then extant 
belief of the Jewish people (or the greater part of 
them) on the subject of future punishment, our Lord 
did not mitigate; nor did he leave it where he found 
tt; but affirmed it anew, made it an inseparable part 
! his religion and gave it his sanction in terms as 
istinct and irrefragable as language affords. Com- 
pared with Moses or with the prophets or with other 
religious instilutors, Christ might in a sense be called 
the Herald of Wrath.” In his note at the margin 
the author says thus; ‘A knowledge of the opinions 
and modes of speaking prevalent among the Jews is 
necessary to a correct understanding of our Lord’s 
language on this serious subject. Philo especially 
should be searched (for this purpose. The doctrine 
he holds is of a very decisive character—‘ ott oimat 
asebia kakon estin ateleuteton, ecaptomenon kai med- 
epo sbethenat dunamenon.?” ‘I'he sense of the fore- 
going, | understand thus: Sin is an evil, endless, in- 
extinguishable, and which by no means can be sub- 
dued, ‘That is by metonymy, the cause standing for 
effect, it produces such an effect or punishment. 

1 want, before | eommence a review of you 12th 
No., very modestly to inquire if the word demonstrate 
is not sometimes, and with strict etymological pro- 
priety, used in reference to something besides math- 
ematical proof? and if so, why do you so noisily 
bluster about my arrogance? ou remark, that Dr. 
Parkhurst says that olam is much more frequently 
used in an indefinite than in an infinite sense. Well, 
does this militate at all against my position, that the 
word Literally and where the subject will admit of it 
necessarily means eternal orendless? Notatall. It 
is a word found in popular use in bonds, deeds, leas- 
es, &c., and in such cases it implies the utmost length 
of duration possible; so that nothing that can be 
predicated of the subject followsafter! In short the 
only reason that you or any other man can show why 
it is much more frequently used in the indefinite than 
in the infinite sense is because men speak and write 
much more frequently of strictly temporal than they 
do of eternal things, and hence the reason why it is 
used so often in that indefinite sense in the Old Tes- 
tament, because almost every subject except God and 
his attributes, introduced there, is of a temporal na- 
ture. But this neither proves it etymological or New 
Testament meaning, especially when anything is said 
about the future immortal state. 

You say with Dr. Taylor (orthodox) that this word 
signifieth eternity, not from the proper force of the 
word, but when the nature of the subject requireth 
it,as God and his attributes. 1 say just so too. 
Eternity proper is without beginning or end, and 
though aion might be employed to express it, yet its 
more common literal import is uninterrupted duration, 
perpetuity of being already commenced, that always 
runs on but never runs out! 

You remark that I give you nothing but my naked 
assertion and Dr. Clarke’s statement, to prove that 
aionios means endless, when applied to God. 1 be- 
lieve, cir, you will find a certain Greek gentleman, 
named Aristotle, called to bear witness on this point, 
whom I take as the basis of my authority! But as 
an offset to all the authority which you have pre- 
sented or can present, I call upon the fifty-four Di- 
vines and Scholars, who, in the early part of the 
seventeenth century, translated our common Bible, 
under the authority of king James of England. Let 
them come forth and stand in their places. What 
response do they give? With one accord they call 
it endless; for their translation, the best ever made, 
will bear no other meaning except in some, half-a- 
dozen places in the New Testament, .. Pity, sir, you 
could not haye heen in_their er, to offer your 
fuminous translation of Matt. xxv. 46—“ These shall 


go away into lopg-enduring chastisement, but the 
righteous into ing spiritual life”! If this 
authority will not do, I will call upon the generations 
which’ have followed and approved the labors of 
these eminent men and if all will avail nothing, we, 
shall then aap have to submit to the tpse dixt 
of now and then a Universalist, who is wresting the 
word of Ged to his own destruction! You quote 
Origen as your ancient authority. Welblet-us hear 
from Origen and then we will consider it worth while 
to notice his testimony. You have wrought yourself 
~ into quite a pitch of sympathy and pathos in view 
of the dreadful doctrine of endless misery! Does 
this pass for argument? Do the sympathies of our 
nature form a standard of truth? Do you and I, the 
worms of the dust, yprqrend to tell the Almighty what 
is right and wrong? There are awful, mysterious 
evils connected with this life, equally wnaccountable, 
at which the heart shudders and faints, the object 
and end of which you can no more decipher than | 
can the end or object of endless torments! All have 
heard of the cruelties practised upon the early Chris- 
tians, by the rack, the fire, the knife; but, say our 
sagacious Universalists, we don’t believe such sto- 
ries—God is too good to permit such monstrous evils! 
Fine logic, sir! [allow this to be the best, most 
available argument you can bring to support your base- 
less system, and hence approve your purpose to foist 
itinto your defence. But for an argument it proves 
vastly too inuch—it overthrows your own system! 

1 will now resume the review of your last letter, 
taking up the thread of remark on the parable of the 
rich man and Lazarus. You acknowledge future 
punishment, it seems, which is certainly a vast im- 
provement on the absurd interpretation given this 
awful picture of the damned by many of your fra- 
ternity, who consider ita delineation of the moral 
condition of the Jews and Gentiles after the intro- 
duction of the Gospel; and I am not yet without 
hope that even you may go further and acknowledge 
the truth in all its force! You attempt to show that 
Hell or the grave shall be destroyed—annibilated. 
For this purpose you introduce a passage from Ho- 
sea and the same passage quoted by Paul 1 Cor. xv. 
55, so that what can be said of ‘the one must be af- 
firmed of the other. Now let it be observed that 
Sheol in Hebrew and Hades in Greek originally sig- 
nified the physical grave, the resting place of the 

y, and yet they. were -used, and _perha 
more frequently, to mean the same as Orcus or the 
place of departed spirits, and the sense is to be de- 
termined by the context. Now these words must 
imply one or the other of these senses, as used by 
Hosea and Paul. If they simply mean the literal 
grave, as it would appear they did in these connec- 
tions where they are found, for Hosea seems to ‘be 
speaking about the moral or political resurrection of 
Isrnel, by way of figure, and Paul is certainly dis- 
coursing upon the resurrection of the body, then alt 
that can be intended by either writer is that God 
would certainly destroy the power of physical death 
and the grave. But suppose we understand them to 
he speaking of the abode of wretched departed spir- 
its, in which every soul must have been lodged, had 
it not been for redemption through Christ. Now in 
consequence of sin, the law of God would have con- 
signed us all there, if repentance and pardon had net 
taken place; Sut in the case of all true christians we 
have never doubted that the sting of death and the 
victory of the grave or of Hell, if you please, shall 
be abolished. ‘To whom were these passages partic- 
ularly addressed’? ‘To Ephraim, the representative 
of God’s Israel,and to the Corinthian believers. The 
apostle, in the commencement of the chapter, ad- 
dresses his brethren, not the infidel, not the unbelie- 
ver, and again he says, in verse 57, ** Thanks he to 
God whieh giveth us the victory through our Lord 
Jesus Christ,” and this congratulation is not extend- 
ed to others unless they can show as valid a claim to 
these blessings as he could, faith in God’s dear Son; 
and in no passage of his writings does he intimate 
that any besides true christians will obtain any vic- 
tory! Paul wasa Pharisee, before he became ac- 
quainted with Christ, and although he intimates ma- 
ny changes in his religious views, he says nothing 
about becoming a Universalist by believing the Gos- 
pel, but on the other hand gives us to understand that 
such sentiments still retained possesion of bis mind. 
See Rom. ii. 3—9. But perhaps you will resort to 
the quibble, How can Hell be destroyed for one or 
in respect to one and not for or in respect to another? 
Why just as sin can and will be destroyed for‘one 
and not for another, or as divine wrath will be re- 
moved from one and not from another! ‘This Hades 
in which the soul of the rich man was confined, net 
his body was, as we have seem from Josephus gn 


serehmrts ison and found as it is im ‘connection 
with our Lord’s discourse to that people, this is suf- 
ficient to fix its endless duration! it, then, does 


endure forever, the great gulf endures, forever fixed, 





~ that no Universalist ean remove ity © |! 
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“(Orginal)” 
Parson Hodges’ Visiting Day. 
BY MRS, S. BROUGHTON. 

‘The Reverend Alfred Hodges was a regularly or- 
dained minister of the reconciliation, and was settled 
ever a sinall society, in a oe country village. 
His name might lead one to infer that he was an old 
man; Parson Thatcher, Parson Stubbleton, &c., be- 


ing used generally as cognomens of the more vener- 
a 


e class of that highly favored to be sure, but often 
thoroughly batcheled portion of community; viz. the 
people’s religious servant. 

He was not an old man however, but just at that 
convenient age when it is far from easy to judge o 
his precise years. On the morning of the day whose 
events it has fatlen to our lot to chronicle, he might 
have looked not far from the age of twenty-six or 
eight; on his return at evening he certainly appear- 
ed————but we will not forestall our story. 


* Good morning, Parson Hodges—good morning. 
Please take a seat, sir, Tam glad you have called, 
for I wanted to see you very much. In fact,—ahem, 
I hage a little subject in my mind, on which I think 
I might give you a few profitable hints.” 

«“T shall be happy to receive any advice from one 
I so highly esteem. I hope I am not becoming liable 
to the charge of heresy.” 

“Why no, not exactly, But then, [ think you 
whip our opponents rather too severely. 1 am fond 
of sound doctrine, certainly; but then, ‘too much of 
one thing,’ you know the old saying.” 

* Yes, I think its age, however, has not rendered 
it a wise saying, if you apply it to the doctrine of our 
Lord and Savior. We can hardly have too much of 
his Rea teachings.” 

«Why, yes,—I know; but then, I think you might 
occasionally preach practical discourses to more pro- 
fit. Sometimes my orthodox neighbors step in to 
hear you, and ! an ‘sorry when I see that their feel- 
ings are wounded.” 

“Tani never personal in my remarks, at least not 
to my knowledge. [think good practice cannot be 
inculeated except upon winted Gdehnten. I always in- 
tend so to arrange my discourses that my hearers can- 
not fail to make a practical application of them, 
though I seldom give a wholly doctrinal discourse.” 

«¢ But you know our opponents accuse us of being 
irreligious. Now if you oftener enjoined the duties 
of practical religion; che duties of prayer for instance, 
and eee devotion and godliness ;_ it would dis- 
arm them of this weapon.” 

‘**[ have supposed that the best method in endea- 
voring to awaken mankind to a feeling of religious 
devotion is to delineate the character of our Father 
in its true colors; in representing him as he is; high, 
and holy, and pure; the Omnipetent God; yet our 
own eternal Father, who hath determined in his own 
time to reunite the severed bonds of human brother- 
hood, and bring them all to the home of his love. I 
am thankful, however, for your remarks, and will 
certainly endeavor to profit by your kind advice. 
Good morning, sir.” 

Parson Hodges, Sagi “So it seems I am’ too 
doctrinal altogether. ell it is unpleasant, but I 
thank him nevertheless. I had rather he should find 
fault to my face, than blame me when Lam absent. 
Truly I will look to this matter, and endeavor to 
preach more practically.” 


**« Walk in,—glad to see you Brother Hodges. | 
am right glad you called. I was thinking of calling 
on you.” 

| should have been happy to have entertained you, 
sir. [think your errand must have been a joyous 
one, by your animated manner, Has the ailvance- 
meant of our glorious sentiments emancipated anoth- 
er soul from the bondage of misery?” 

(The man certainly looked joyful: the fact was, a 
new idea had just penetrated his cranium. . He 
thought he might lecture his minister a little, for his 
own pleasure, and the preacher’s profit.) ‘ No, sir, 
Ia fact, sir, I think there is little danger of Univer- 
salism’s gaining ground, so jong as you preach such 
milk-and-water sermons. You see I am a plain 
speaker, sir.” 

“ft is your right certainly. I am but the servant 
of the people, and itis their right to condemn, in 
my discourses, whatever they cannot approve. But 
what is the matter, pray? Do I speak too plainly?” 

* No, no, sir; not half plain enough. ere ure 
the orthodox, if they can catch one of our members 
in their church they will deal out the denunciations 
of vengeance with an ansparing hand, ‘They scan- 
dalize us with false stories, and abuse us in the pul- 
pit, as citizens and men.” 

**But would you have me. in return descend to 


‘abusing them? Remember | ama professed minis- 


ter of the reconciliation.” 


© Ne; L would aot have you rail at. them, to. be | the 


casey bat 4 want team ne dissect bial vending 
up its c isjointed materials to the scorn 
aoe it” Weice were tae the Methodist 


themibets at Our theeting' yesterday, and you ought to 
haye arrayed the two p Shes , ida 
n side, perbaps they would have seen the differ- 


“ T have feared that I was too doctrinal altogether. 
In fact | have been told so.” 

* T cannot see how any one can think so. lam 
sure we hired you to preach Universalism, and I 
think no one can find fault for baving it preached 
plainly, unless it be some one who is striving after 
orthodox popularity. For my part I dislike to have 
the two doctrines mixed up together.” 

« Well, sir, I think our object should be the eleva- 
tion of humanity from the darkness of ignorance 
and Vice. We can hardly instruct the moral and de- 
votional faculties by always maintaining a belliger- 
ent attitude. [ think we should reprove the various 
vices of mankind, gently, and in all kindness; and 
endeavor to win them to'an appreciation of that love 
which broaght the Savior into the world that sinners 
through him might have life. We ought to exhort 
them to live soberly, righteously, and to fulfil all the 
great duties that devolve upon them as followers of 
the Prince ot Peace. Good day, sir.” 

(Solus,) “Well, this is a hard world. to suit. 
Here I have been lectured for extremes entirely op- 
posite to each other, and I hardly know how I am to 
please both. I will take the opinion of Brother H.” 


‘© How do you do, Brother Hodges? I[ am glad to 
see that you have abandoned your study for a social 
visit. You are looking poorly. The fact is, you 
confine yourself too closely, and are in danger of 
catching the blues. You must mingle more with so- 
ciety, and wake up your mirthfulness a little oftener.” 
_ “You are a kind medical adviser, but are you a 
judicious one? I am naturally very mirthful, and 
enjoy keenly the hearty laugh, and repartee. But 
then, recollect my station. | fear to give play to my 
native Joyousness.” 

‘Nonsense! Ministers are but men, and men 
were made for cheerful and social enjoyment. If 
you were ae melancholy and sedate, that would 
alter the case. But you are by nature mirthful, and 
and you should oftenér meet with friends and relax 
your sober mien.” 

(We must cut short this friendly conversation, and 
note down a paragraph or two in another brother’s 
parlor.) 


* As I was saying, Brother Hodges, you are teo 
mirthful altogether. You must remember the eyes 
of the orthodox are upon you. Ido not blame you 
for laughing, to be sure, but you must cultivate a lit- 
tle more dignity of appearance. It is bad enough in 
their eyes that you are a Universalist, and [ am re- 
ally afraid they will call you our laughing minister.” 


‘* Why, my dear Alfred, what is the matter? Are 
you sick? You look as if you were forty years old, 
at least.” 

‘** I wish I were forty, or fifty even. Yes, Lucy, I 
am sick. Sick of preaching, but most of all, of vis- 
iting. in my study, I feel at home. My books nev- 
er lecture me for my foibles. The last cut of all, 
was the hardest. -] am told d lack dignity.” 

“ Well, really Alfred, that seems not far from true. 
I never saw you looking so completely unclerical, 
A whipped spaniel could not look more completely 
abject. I fear they have shorn you of what little 
dignity you oace possessed.” 

_ “No wonder. I am hardly sure of my own iden- 
tity. 1 am tired of these lectures, and then to think; 
this is the first day of the week which [ have set 
apart for visiting. How shall I get through it?” 

_“T will tell you. You must not give ap your in- 
dividuality of opinion so easily. Conform to the 
wishes of your parishioners as far as you can. But 
do not allow yourself to be vexed at such trifles. 
Your friends all mean well, and if you can glean 
any good. from their advice, do not fail to adopt it. 
But if you allow yourself to be too sensitive on such 
subjects, it will net benefit you or any one else.” 

€ cannot say that Parson Hodges was complete- 
ly restored by the kind words of his wife, in whose 
company we now leave him, hoping that his is the 
only church where the members find: so much fault 
with a kind, pure-hearted minister. ' 





( Original.) 
Practice and Profession. 


There are many io the world, who are extremely 
zealous in their outward respect for a But why 
so? . Does their religious zeal settle down in the soul 
and develope itself in good works—the love of the 
truth and the practice of virtue? How often does 
practice, in these respects, give the lie to religious 
profession. How often do the most punctilious wor- 
rs of God pass by the widow and oer 

st hrust the vag poor from their 
violate priva 
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to Feligion aré unfounded, and sach pretendets, like 
Ephraim of old, ate joined to their idols. ‘The 
Pharisees, of our Savior’s day, were of this Ephraim- 
itish class,—aod there are miany of the present day, 
in the same dilemma. While professing to serve 
God, they serve their own carval, vitiated minds,— 
obey the promptings of the flesh, and are thus stran- 
gers tothe joys springing from the devotions of the 
contrite pat Rehold them bowing upon the conse- 
crated altar! 1s it the love of God in the soul, that 
thus influences action? Methinks in too many instan- 
ces, a conformity to what custom requires, in order 
to the gratification of the desire to be thought reli- 
gious, or some other Sinister principle, 1s the movin 
wer, Verily hypocrisy shall have its reward. 
The laws of heaven will not hold guiltless such as 
follow evil, either in practice or principle, or such as 
knowingly violate the harmony of God’s moral gov- 
ernment in the exertion of an influence: against the 
truth, and build up the kingdom of mental desolation 
instead of the kingdoin of gospel salvation. As the 
joys of devotion spring through the medium of de- 


are best displayed in their practice. Practice and 
profession are two twin sisters, which cannot bese 
H. W. M 





arated with impunity. . W. M. 
North Reading, Mass. * 
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Stickney of New York, by whom the copy right is owned. 
We commenced publishing it in our columns madvertantly ; 
and in consideration that it would be + ag disappointment 
to our readers to break off in the middle of the story, the 
publisher has granted us the privilege to go through with it] 


Friendless: 
BY A FRIEND TO YOUTH. 


CHAPTER XXVIII, 


But how came Betty here, and why was this her 
home? and where were.all Parson Sanetus’ family, 
and how, did they prosper? were queries which he 
propounded over and over to Betty; all of which 
she promised to answer, in due time and order, when 
his strength would permit. But which answers would 
have been far less prejudicial to his health and peace, 
even then, than the probation, which in the beight 
of her cautiousness, she imposed upon him. Such 
excess of kindness is no doubt very beneficial at pas- 
ticular times, but it is certainly very tantalizing at 
others. Some people Jack discretion, when to ex- 
hibit it. ‘Thus it was with Betty; she meant all for 
the best. It may be as agreeable, however, to. the 
reader to anticipate her a little, and state all at once 
and in the outset, what she communicated by piece- 
meal, and in ‘due time,” agreeably to her promise, 
and as she thought her patient could endure it, 

The Parson long pursued nearly his old course, 
both in public and private; long usage perhaps be- 
getting rather more. boldness, and rather less cunning. 
Subsequently he was detected in sundry petty mis- 
demeanors, considered hot altogether iu the clerical 
line of duties, for which his reverence was “ dealt 
with,” before a council, composed of clergy and laity. 
As, however, this chastisement served rather to in- 
crease than diminish the offences, it having created 
for him a strong expression of sympathy, among a 

arty who professed to believe, that their preacher 
bad been grievously abused, and he taking advantage 
of such a state of things finally committed some most 
flagrant violations, against not only morality, but de- 
cency, he was finally dismissed from his pastoral of- 
fice, and fora long time remained out of employ; no- 
society feeling willing to receive him among them, 
after what had bappened, and upon his own terms; 
which after all were even then none of the most 
moderate, Indeed, his disgrace had tended rather 
to increase his assurance and arrogance, than his 
modesty and humility; especially as the sympathetic 
party rather increased with his unworthiness, or as 
they called it, with his oppression. Ultimately, they 
banded themselves into a separate society, inviting 
their favorite to accept the clerical office among them, 
which he did, and which he held, at the time Betty 
rehearsed to Friendless her knowledge of his affairs. 

His son became, when quite young, a great spend- 
thrift, and an associate of the most profligate and 
abandoned. His father at length refused to comply 
with his repeated calls for money, at which he heap- 
ed insult and abuse upon bis parents, whereupon his 
father turned him out of doors, forbidding him ever 
to come back. ‘The next news they heard of him, 
was through the publie prints, which stated that he 
was taken up, on suspicion of having | coun- 


terfeit money in a distant city. He was proved guil- 
and co nment for a long term 
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with whom she lived a few years; when he left her 
in the most indigent circumstances, with two small 
children. dependent upon, ber for support. After- 
wards she begged to be, allowed.to return to the pa- 
ternal roof, but was refused. Her parents, howev- 
er, assisted her secretly in obtaining a home, where 
she then resided; laboring for the support of herself 
and little ones. 

‘The younger daughter yet remained at home, a 
complete torment to herself, and an annoyance to 
whomsoever came near her. Envious of all her ac- 
quaintance, and constantly repining at her lot, not 
one who Knew her loved her. 

Betty received this infortuation from the maid who 
succeeded her, and who staid with them long after 
disturbances broke out in the family, wilfully blind 
to many of their most glaring faults; simply from 
her superstitious reverence for whatever belonged to 
the clergyman. But at last, close them as tightly as 
she would, her eyes furced themselves open, and:she 
was compelled to see and acknowledge, that even a 
minister, with all his professed piety and sanctity, 
was not infallible; and having once seen that Mr. 
Sanctus could err, she was not long in seeing that he 
did, most egregiously. Before leaving them, how- 
ever, she was tuken sick, when through neglect of 
proper care and treatment she suffered greatly; the 
family scarce paying her any more attention than if 
she had been a savage, instead of a tried and faith- 
ful servant. ‘* Assoon as she was able, she removed 
to another home, where | nursed her while she jived,” 
said Betty, ‘* and where I laid the foundation of my 
present disease: And had it not been for you,” she 
continued, looking towards Friendless, * I should 
have been thrown homeless and destitute upon an 
unfeeling world, to strugyle as best I could, through 
the long and painful sickness which I then endured, 
and of which my present lameness is the effect. 

Mrs. Luce is my only relative, and had her former 
condition in life continued, she certainly could not 
have afforded ine a shelter and subsistence so long. 
Ob! I have though: often and often, with astonish- 
ment and thankfulness, how fortunate that you hap- 
pened to meet with ber when you did; for she de- 
scribed you so accurately that | was confident from 
the first it must have been you, who saved her hus- 
band. Qh! it was.a great blessing, for which we 
cannot be too grateful!” 

ft shows us too,” réplied Friendless much affec- 
ted, ‘* how mutually dependent we all are upon each 
other, and how we can benefit each other,even when 
we least expect it, When_| was exercising my small 
abilities for the future welfare of this family, I little 
dreamed that [ was providing a home for you, my 
oldest and best friend! ‘For f am not insensible, that 
to you, who stood by and hefriended me when all 
else had forsaken, that to your kindness and instruc- 
tion, I owe in a great degree, all, that 1 have. since 
become. And I pray, that | may never forget it, or 
prove ungrateful.” 

Thus they conversed a long while, and there seem- 
ed no end to their congratulations and thanks. 

The day after the scufile, in which Friendless was 
wounded, the papers contained a notice of the affair, 
which ran thus: 

* Asa gentleman was returning late in the even- 
ing, from a charitable visit to a remote corner of the 
city, he overheard cries of distress, and hastening 
towards the spot from whence they appeared to pro- 
cted, he discovered a young, girl. in the hands of 
three of those night brawlers, which nightly prove 
such a nuisance to our city. 

He flew immediately to the rescue of the lady. 
whereu the ruffians turned ‘upon him, and would 
probably have killed him, but for the seasonable ap- 
pearance of some men; at sight of whom the assail- 
aunts fled.. ‘The gentleman.was seriously injured, in 
consequence. of which he.is now confined to his bed, 
at the house of Mr. Luce, in street, one of the 
mea who went to his relief. 

The lady fortunately escaped unhurt, although ex- 
ceedingly frightened.» 

‘“<T am glad of two things,” said Friendless, wpon 
hearing the above notice read, ‘‘ First, to hear that 
the lady is unhurt, and second, that the names of m 
assailants were not known, or at Jeast not published. 
One of them is my most bitter enemy, who I fear 
would leave no means untried to ruin me; and was 
he publicly exposed, it might only irritate him more.” 
Friendless then went on to state the whole course of 
affairs between Walter Lucre and himself. 

(To be continued.) 


Enigma, 
am composed of 16 fetters. 
12 6 16, is a place for all. 
[4 14, is the yarn on a weaver’s warp. 
12 14.15 1, is having:power of mind. 
14.5,15.15.9 9:2,.is,a vessel.used_ in chemistry. 
7 ° $ 1 8, isa term frequently applied to the rich. 
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10 is'a piece of low, moist ground. 
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~The Old Schoolhouse: 
When meditation claims my heart, tod 
My thoughts revert to childhood's scenes ; 
Reflection’s tears unbidden start 
That they should pass like fancy’s dreams. 


The schcolhouse—O, that sacred place, 
With reverentia! gloom f view 

Where I was taught in early days, 
When nought but pleasure’s paths I knew. 


Though humble in its form and size, 
And years have marked it with decay; 
Yet I its name shall ever prize 
Till death o’er mem’ry bears its sway. 


Each mark and. carving there enshrin’d, 
Silently tells of classmates dear, 

Around whose names friendship has twin’d 
A wreath anchanged by lapse of years. 


The fields where we at noonday stray’d— 
The tree that did sweet shade impart— 

That chosen rock on which we play’d— 
Are deeply graven on my heart. 


Kind teachers, who with fostering care 
Strove to adorn our youthful hearts, 
Upon affection’s page shall share 
A place, until my sun declines. 


There with those friends I once did meet, 
And deem’d our bliss too pure to fade : 
But now deserted is each seat, 
A death-like stillness doth pervade— 


Save when some one, to memory true, 
Visits the scenes rendered so dear; 
But no loved classmate meets his view, 
No sound, but echo, greets his eur. 


Must that dead silence ever reign, 
Where all our voices did unite ? 
O, can we never all again 
Assemble there with pure delight ? 


Alas! the willows weeping o’er 

Some of the cherished youthful friends, 
Denote that we can meet no more 

Until life’s mystic journey ends. 


Some yet the paths of life pursue, 

But they through distant regions roam; 
Perehance they ne’er again can view 

The schoolhouse, or their childhood’s home. 


No pencil can delineate 

My thoughts at midnight’s silent hour, 
When I the changes contemplate, 

Thus wrought by time’s resistless power. 


Thus all terrestrial joys must fade; 
But may sweet hope her pinions plume, 
And soar where death can ne’er invade, 
Where joys forever sweetly bloom. 
Orange, Vt. 
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Good for Evil. 


A little boy came to his mother one rye afternoon, 
as he returned from school, and said, “* Mamma, may 
I go just down the street with a little girl who goes 
to our school?” 

She replied, ** No, my son, it rains.” 

He said, ** Why, ma, I must go.” 

‘¢ Well, then,” said his mother, “go if you must.” 

On his return, she asked if the little girl was a fa- 
vorite of his. 

He said, ‘ O no, she treats me very ill, worse than 
any other scholar in school.” 

“’Then why did you wish to go with her?” 

He said, “ You bave taught me that we must do 
good to them that despitefully use us, and she bad a 
chair to take home, and I did not know of any other 
way to do her a kindness, so [ thought [ would carry 
it for her, and that would be rewarding good for 
evil.-—S. S. Advocate. 


H. H. 
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Crvet'ry—~ What are you about, Mobray?” cried 
Mrs. Fletcher to her little boy, who was standing at 
the parlor window one evening; ‘ what is this you 
have done?—drawn the legs from off a poor harm- 
less fly! Oh, my dear boy! did you but think of the 
sad pain you have given that little creature, yor would 
never again be guilty of such wanton cruelty. A leg 
is a leg to that fly as well as to you ; and the same 

od who gave you the limbs you require to walk 
with, gave it its limbs also... See how it writhes! it 
is suffering sadly. Oh! you cannot fix them.on again. 
There! the poor fly is dead; it will no more dance 
happily in the sun-beams. Oh. my child, never dare 
to hurt any of God’s creatures.” 





‘There is a man down-east who is such an adyo- 
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Theological Controversy,—No. 14. 


MR, BALLOU TO MR. MASON, 


Dear Sir, [honestly regard your last letter, as abound- 
ing with many symptoms of your defeat. You no longer 
attempt to prove your application of Matt. xxv, 46, to 
the future world, You make no attempt to show that 
the second coming of Christ is now future, and you dare 
not, because you have acknowledged that this coming is 
past, and you are ashamed to contend for a third coming 
of Christ. You make no opposition to what I said about 
‘the end of the world,” in Matt. 24th chapter, mean- 
ing the end of the Jewish age. You concede that.olam 
and aion, &c., ‘signify eternity, not from the proper 
force of the word itself, but when the nature of the sub- 
ject to which it is applied requires it,’’ and that, these 
words rendered everlasting &c., are ‘‘ much more fre- 
quently used in the indefinite than in the infinite sense.*’ 
You now acknowledge ail that I claimed, that you and 
Dr. Clarke had allowed, viz. that sinners receive “‘a 
daily pay’’ or ‘* wages of sin’’ in this world. I never 
contended that, either you or Clarke had allowed that 
sinners receive a/i their punishment for sin im this life, 
and that there is no future punishment. I did not say 
received, but receives. I supposed you meant that, the 
sinner receives, ‘* a daily pay ’’ for sin in this world, and 
as you suppose that he will sin on to all eternity, so he 
will continue to,receive a daily pay, the wages of sin, 
**now and evermore.’’ I am glad yow now own just 
what I charged upon you. The absurdities of your sys- 
tem, which I then exposed, were not drawn from the 
idea that sinners received all the wages ‘‘of sin” in'this 
world, but from the fact, that the sinner receives a ‘‘daily 
pay,’’—his wages, in part, at least. This was sufficient 
to convict your system of the absurdities named. I 
desire you to remember, that Solomon says, ‘‘ Behold 
the righteous.shall be recompensed in the earth, much 
more the wicked and the sinner’’; and Paul, speaking 
of the old dispensation, intimates that, under it, ‘* every 
transgression and disobedience received a just recompense 
of reward.”’ Heb, ii. 2. 

In my last, I showed conclusively, that no such ab- 
surdity, as,,that, man possesses two spiritual or ‘‘ eter- 
nal lives,’’ can be drawn from Universalist views on this 
subjeet. I stated our views in my last, and illustrated 
them by a comparison, and I may safely defy you or any 
other man, to show how the absurdity you stated, can 
be legitimately drawn from the premises. 

After the many failures you have made to sustain your 
positions and statements, you must be extremely modest 
to compare your own argument to “a lion,”’ and mine 
to several young wolves !! Suppose I were writing for 
the columns of the Methodist Advocate and Journal, 
and should use such language to its editor as you do to 
me, and should talk of the ignorance of Methodist 
preachers and call them ‘* mere pretenders in divinity,” 
and give them all the unchristian slants that you have 
given Universalists in this controversy, what would your 
people think of me? My doctrine, however, forbids me 
to render évil for evil, or railing for railing. 

I suppose that learned men generally, regard the 
* Discourse concerning Hades’’ to which you refer, as a 
fiction, probably written by some Christian visionary in 
the second or third century. I have conversed with one 
learned Partialist who so regards it. He says it does 
not appear like Josephus’s writing. Ef it is genuine, 
why is it not contained in other editions of Josephus 
beside Whiston’s? The fact is, it is of no authority’and 
you will have to give it up. 

You quote an extract from the genuine writings of Jo- 
sephus, to show that ‘* Christ used the seme phraseology 
with regard to punishment which the Jews used when 
speaking on the same subject”’—but your extract is not 
to your purpose. Josephus’s expression is not, **kolasin 
aionion” but “‘aidios eirgmos, everlasting prison.” 
Where does Christ use the phrase aidios eirgmos? ‘No- 
where. Where does Christ say that ** souls have an im- 
mortal vigor in them ?”” Where does he say that, ** v2- 
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hell, in or under the earth? If not, what are you quo- 
ting such expressions for? Where does Christ say, that, 
these who have “ lived vi ly in this life have power 
to revive and live again’?® This implies that ‘* the vi- 
cious have no power to revive and live again.’’. Are you 
going to contend for annihilation? The fact is, Christ 
nowhere uses any such expressions as you have cited from 
Josephus, and, therefore, you are defeated on this point. 
You are equally lame on what you quote from Philo the 
Jew. Where'dees the New Testament say, with Philo, 
that, ‘sin isan evil endless,’ &c.? Is it in the lan- 
guage, ‘‘ Every plant which my heavenly Father hath 
not planted shall be rooted up’? Or, in words, * Be- 
hold the Lamb of God that taketh away the sin of 
the world’’? Does Paul teach this sentiment, in saying, 
*«where sin abounded, grac2 did much more abound,”’ 
&c.? or, in saying, “* O, death where is thy sting’? and 
** the sting of death is sin’? The fact is, such imbecili- 
ty in argument, as you here exhibit, will soon ruin your 
cause in the minds of all'candid men. 

The long extract you quote from the ‘* History of Fa- 
naticism,”’ is no better than your own opinion. It may 
serve to occupy room and render the discussion tedious to 
our readers, but it has no bearing on the general issue. 

As you allow, that the words rendered everlasting, &c. 
are much more frequently used in an indefinite than in 
an infinite sense’’—that they mean ‘‘endless or eternal,”’ 
only in those cases, ‘* where the subject will admit of 
it’’—that they are more frequently applied to temporal 
than to eternal thinge—that they “signify eternity, not 
from the proper force of the word, but when the nature 
of the subject requires’’ this zense—I claim these con- 
cessions of yours, an acknowledgment that the usage of 
these words is against you, and in my favor, Now with 
regard to the meaning of the words usage is everything. 
Etymology and derivation must yield to it in this matter. 

Your *‘ learned gentleman, Aristotle,’’ is, to say the 
least, as much in my favor as in yours. He says, ‘* The 
word itself according to the ancients divinely expressed”’ 
eternity. I agree that it divinely expressed this idea, i. 
e. when applied to the Divinity ; but Aristotle, also says, 
‘* the period which comprehends: the time of every one’s 
life is called his aion: and further, that this word ‘is 
accurately applied to other things, [beside the period of 
the whole heaven’’], and to others still, ‘* in the lax sig- 
nification of being, and even life.”” See Encyclopedia of 
Religious knowledge, Art. Aion. To comprehend Aris- 
totle’s remarks fully, we should remember that he held 
the notion of the unbeginning and unending duration of 
the world. 

I do not regard either king James or his prejudiced, in- 
consistent translators as being of any consequence or au- 
thority in settling this question. Their translation may 
be generally correct, but all critics and commentators 
acknowledge it defective in many respects. 

Let me now review your argument on the words ren- 
dered everlasting, &c. First, you alleged that eternity 
is the etymological, and literal meaning of aion. 1 
refuted this, by giving the entire usage of aei, in 
the New Testament, the only root of this word which 
signifies duration at all. Then, you declared that the 
phrase eis ion aiona invariably signifies endless duration. 
I refuted this by the scriptural usage of the phrase, and 
you have have been silent about it eversince. You 
affirmed that aionivs properly expressed the whole dura- 
ration of God's existénce, and that, when words are used 
in an accommodated sense, they uniformly express less 
than their literal meaning. I denied that aionios is ever 
used in an accommodated sense; and showed the absurd- 
ity of your rule, and now, you are silenced on that point. 
You also concede that this word is ** much more fre- 
quently used in an indefinite than in an infinite sense.” 
Thus you fairly acknowledge that the general usage of 
the term is against you, and that the extent of duration 
signified by this word in any and every place, must be 
determined by the nature of the subject. This is all I con- 
tend for, as it regards the nature of these terms, and, in 
view of the above, I now call upon you to show from the 
nature of punishment, that these terms signify endless 
when applied to it. Either show this, or acknowledge 
your defeat. Show, if you can, why aionios should sig- 
nify endless or infinite duration, when applied to punish- 
ment, any more, than when applied to hills, mountains, 
gates, doors, the Aaronic priesthood, &c.,&c, I pre- 
seated yeu this issue in my previous letter, but. you do | 


hot notice it at all. E have denied, again and again, 
that aionios is ever in the Bible, applied to punish- 
ment, which punishment is in ‘‘ the future immortal 
state.” You make no attempt to refute this position, 
and yet you intimate that {aionios means endless, ‘‘ es- 
pecially when anything is said about the future immortal 
state.”? Will you attend to your duty in this particular, 

What you say, about “the ipse dirtt of now and then 
a Universalist who is wresting the word of God to his 
own destruction,”” I consider, wholly unbecoming the 
station you oecupy. Such sneers convince nobody—do 
no good, and a man who is conscious of having truth on 
his side, does not need to use them. 

My conclusion from the argument founded on human 
sympathy, was, that the doctrine of endless torment, is 
a doctrine of such a character as to require the most 
positive divine testimony to convince the rational mind 
of its truth. I did not say, that this consideration alone 
refutes ‘* the horrid dogma.”’ All the finite evils of time 
bear ne comparison to the endless torment of one soul. 
Limited evils may be overruled to produce a good end, 
but endless misery can neither benefit God, Christ, an- 
gels, saints, nor the subjects of it. It can do no good to 
any being in the universe, unless it be to please your 
devil; and the existence of those who suffer it is an end- 
less curse and greatly worse than nonexistence! Ido not 
** pretend to tell the Almighty what is right, and what 
is wrong;’’ but that principle of benevolence which he 
has planted in my nature, fells me, that it cannot be, 
either right or good, to create any being to be, or know- 
ing that it will be, a loser by its existence! You seem 
to suppose, that if it be consistent for God to suffer wick- 
ed tyrants to inflict death on their fellow beings, by ‘‘the 
rack, fire,’” &c., then, it is equally consistent for God 
himself to inflict endless misery by rack and fire, on his 
creatures!! Thus you represent our heavenly Father as 
being more cruel than a real savage!—a Calaguli, or a 
Nero!! 

You misrepresent me on the Parable of the rich man 
and Lazarus. [ did not allow it to be a literal account, 
but said, if it d¢ a literal history, it does not prove end- 
less misery, but, only misery between death and the res- 
urrection—not after that. I said, however, that, 1 be- 
lieved it to bea parable, and if a parable, then. the 
meaning is to be sought under the figure, and no part of 
it, is to be understood literally; and furthermore, though 
the imagery of it is taken from the Pagan or Jewish no- 
tions of hades, yet the meaning of the parable or the 
explanation, might belong entirely to this world. Did 
you overlook this? You call this narration a parable, 
and then explain it literally! Will you inform me what 
sort of a thing, a literal parable is? I proved by the 
Bible the complete destruction of your ‘‘eternal prison,” 
hades, the place where the rich man and Lazarus were; 
but to evade my conclusion you suppose hades to mean 
the literal grave where the corpse is deposited. 1 
doubt, whether hades ever has this meaning. I agree 
with the orthodox Dr. Campbell, that it signifies the in- 
visible state of all the dead, or the world of spjrits, be- 
tween death and the resurrection. The resurrection will 
bring all spirits out of this disembodied, invisible state ,— 
make all immortal—and thus destroy death. See Dr. 
Clarke on 1Cor. 15th ch. Will you tell me how “the 
rich man’’ will get over your impassable gulf to attend 
your day of judgment? Or will the judgment take place 
in hell? Though Paul’s account of the resurrection of 
“the dead,” was addressed to the Corinthian Church of 
perhaps, an hundred or two of members, yet it speaks of 
a universal resurrection—the resurrection of ‘‘*man’’—of 
**the dead’’—of ‘‘all who die in Adam’’—and it declares 
that, ‘tAs we [all mankind] have borne the image of the 
earthy’’ [in this world] *twe’’ [the same all mankind] 
‘shall also bear the image of the heavenly.’’ Paul teach- 
es the resurrection of man; of all that is necessary to 
constitute the intellectual and moral intelligence, but 
you will search the Bible in vain, to find the doctrine of 
the resurreetion of these mortal bodies from the literal 
graves. He teaches us that that body which is sown 
in the earth, is not that body which shall be in the resur- 
rection state. 1 Cor. xv. 37, ** Thou sowest not that 
body which shall be.” 

I am not aware that the rich man ‘‘abused his wealth, 
embezzled his Lord’s goods,” or denied the beggar the 
¢crombs that fell from his table. We may translate the 





word “desiring,” delighting, and read, *« the beggar was 


laid) at the rich man’s gate, delighting to be fed,’’ 
‘&c. He wasnot reproached with his former wickedness, 
and he certainly made a very benevolent prayer in hell 
(if the account is literal) for the conversion of his five 
brethren. However, the fact whether he was a sinner or 
not, has no particular bearing on the general. issue be- 
tween us. I allow that all are sinners; but I see nothing 
representing the rich man as “the chief of sinners,’ nor 
is it said that Lazarus was righteous, He suffered evil 
things—and it is written, ‘‘Whoso keepeth the com- 
mandment shall feel no evil thing.’? Eccl. viii. 5. He 
was covered with sores, a beggar and in want—and the 
face of the record, allowing it to be a history, gives me 
as much auihority for declaring, that he was a lazy, un- 
clean sinner, as it does you to affirm that he was a righte- 
ous man. 

You alleged in letter 7, that aionios ‘* is the most for- 
cible term to express eternal duration, found in the Greek 
language.’’ In reply to this, I said, **1 think the words 
aperantos,ateleutos, athanatos, aphthartos, akatalutos, and 
apeiros, are less equivocal than aionios, and if applied to 
punishment, would convey the idea of its being strictly 
endless. To this you replied as follows: 

‘* Aperanios signifies boundless in space—ateleutos sig- 
nifies unfinished or imperfect as a piece of mechanism— 
athanatos, immortal primarily applied to living agents— 
aphthartos, imperishable, the opposite of decay, as or- 
ganized matter—akatalulos, indissoluble as a tie of alle- 
giance, and -apetros, unbounded! Now though these 
words might be used to express elernal duration, a% an 
abstract idea, yet not without a figure of speech anda 
diversion from their primary application,” 

Groves gives the meaning of aperantos as follows, 
(‘from a, negative and peras the end) ,boundless, endless, 
incessant, continual, infinite.’” That this word is appli- 
cable to space I admit, but its literal gense is without 
end, or endless, It is just such a term as our word end-, 
less and may be applied either to space or continuance. 
May we not say, *‘endlees misery,’’ without ‘‘a figure of 
speech’’? Donnegan defines aleleutos, adj., endless, 
eterna, from a, neg. and teleute an end,’’ i. e. literally 
without end, unending or endless. This word might have 
been applied to+in and misery, with perfect propriety, 
and without a figure, to express the idea that they would 
never be brought to anend. I ‘notice you quote this 
word from Philo, applied to evil or sin, and you translate 
it endless. To say, an immortal or imperishable exis. 
tence of suffering, would strongly imply endless misery. 
Akatalutos, means literally, indissoluble, as you say, yet 
all agree, that it is freely rendered ‘‘endless’’ in Heb. 
vii. 16, where it is applied to **life.’’ 

Groves defines apeiros, (‘*from a, neg., and peiras the 
end), endless, boundless,’ infinite, ualimited,’’ Having 
given the definition of these terms, in English words, our 
readers can judge whether such terms could have been 
applied with propriety to sin and misery, of not, to con- 
vey the idea of their endless continuance, if the scrip 
ture writers had designed to teach the doctrine of end- 
less sinning, immortal agony, an imperishable, indissolu- 
ble life of suffering, an unlimited, infinite punishment.— 
But, they never use any of these terms in connexion with 
sin and misery, while, a part of them are applied to an 
existence of happiness. 


Yours affectionately, Ex: Bauuov. 


Dedication at Glenn's Falls, N. Y, 

The new house of worship in that thriving village, was 
solemnly dedicated by appropriate religious services, on 
the 18th ult. Sermon by Br. John Moore of Troy. The 
meeling was continued the next day, and sermons were 
preached by A. A. Davis, J. A. Aspinwall, Geo. Rogers 
and W. 8. Balch. Br. Aspinwall, gives the following de- 
scription of the house, in the N. ¥. Chris. Messenger, 
from which we copy it. It is a good example for others. 

The dimensions of the house are 56 feet in length and 
86 feet in breadth, surmounted by, a well proportioned 
tower, furnished with a good bell and town clock, which 
together with the projection and pillars in front, renders 
it outwardly a comely and tasty, as well as imposing 
fice. Its cost, together with the lot upon which it stands 
1s something over $4000, 

The floor is entirely covered with a neat and substan- 
tial carpet; and the seats are all cushioned, and ina 
uniform style. ‘The pulpit is a sui generis affair, and yet 
nothing could be in better taste. It is commodious and 
comfortable; simple, yet neat and rich in its simplicity; 
and upon its cushion lies a large octavo volume of 
ened Sériptdtes a splendid Oxford edition, which cost 








Long may it remain there in that 


thirty dollars, and was presented to the Society on ie 
day of dediestion by Mr. Charles Burt, of Gundy Poe is 
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testimony of the liberal eo of the donor, and be the 
moans of liberalizing and perfecting the feeling and sen- 
timents of thousands more; — until its triumphs shal 
reach the uttermost parts of the earth, aad all hearts be 
subdued by its victorious grace! 

The. house is well lighted; a large chandelier lamp 
tiangs suspended from the ceiling in the centre, which is 
a nt from the Universalist Society in Troy. , May 
the lamp of the Lord shine upon their pathway through 
life, light up the vale ef death, and with universal hu- 
manity encircle their brows with the flame of fadeless 

lory!, The remaining lights, consisting of two astral 
amps for the desk, and the same for the choir, were fur- 
nished by the ladies of the cosets God bless them; 
may their shadows never be less! [t is warmed by hot 
air from the basement—somewhat of a new arrangement 
of their own invention—and answers the purpose admir- 
ably, warming the church and basement at the same time. 

We think great praise 1s due to our friends who have 
had the management of the building of this house, and 
that the public generally owe them a debt of gratitude for 
vetting them such an example. And those who desire 
temples of worship erected, can do no better, in our esti- 
mation, than to employ the master builder of this church. 

Our friends intend to have constant preaching, and du- 
ring this meeting they rented nearly all the slips for one 
year, for the support of the desk. It is expected that Br. 
Davis will supply for them for the present, if his health 
shall permit. 





Credit and Correction. 

The pieces on the last page of.our paper of last week, 
ene on “Opinions concerning M. H. Smith’? and one on 
Dr. Watts’s doubts of endless misery, were copied from 
the Trumpet, and should have been credited to that 
sheet. There was a mistake in the distich which one of 
the orthodox papers applied to Smith, It should read as 
follows: 

** When the devil was sick. the devil a Monk would be, 

When the devil got well, the devil a Monk was he.” 

The meaning of it was, that, when Matthew was sick 
or insane, as he professed to be at Hartford, he renoun- 
ced Universalism and became a Partialist; but when he 
got well, he went back to Universalism again. After- 
ward, as our readers are aware, Matthew felt the pulse 
of the Unitarians to see if they would receive him, if he 
would leave the Universalists and go over to them, but 
not finding much encouragement in that quarter, he 1e- 
nounced Universalism in Salem, for a short time. Ina 
few days after, he again preached Universalism in Salem, 
finding that the Universalists had lost confidence in him, 
he again renounced, and has staid with the orthodox to 
the present. Judging from the tenor of those extracts 
from orthodox papers, we think they have not much con- 
fidence in the sincerity and honesty of the man. 





Clinton Liberal Institute. 

The Spring Term of this Institution, Male and Female 
Department, will commence on Wednesday, April 8th, 
under the charge of Rev. T. J. Sawyer, A. M., and 
Miss M. A. Ricnanps, assisted by H. AnpreRson, A. 
M. Professor of Mathematics, J. W. Rounn, A. B. Pro- 
fessor of Language, and Miss J. E. Banker, Teacher 
of Music. The course of instruction embraces all the 
branches usually taught in Academies of the highest class 
in the State. Expenses are moderate. Tuition, includ- 
ing room rent, &c., varies from $4.50 to $7,50 per Term 
of fourteen weeks. Board, including lodging and wash- 
ing, from $1.50 to $1.75 per week, and without lodging 
and washing from $0.88 to $1.81, while many students 
in the Male Department board themselves at an expense 
of 38 to 75 cents per week. The Library contains about 
1200 volumes. 

It is desirable that such as intend to enter the Institute, 
should do so at the commencement of the Term. 





Universalist Theological Seminary. 
Cuinron, Omzpra Co., N, ¥. 

The Spring Term of this Institution will commeace on 
the 8th of April next, and continue fourteen weeks. It 
is desired that such as intend to enter during the Term 
wonld do eo at its commencement or as early as possible 
after. Students are expected to bring satisfactory cre- 
dential of moral and Christian character. Tuition with- 
out charge. 





A Card, 

The subscriber, would take this method to tender the 
thanks of himeelf and family, to the members of his society 
and others, for their visit and generous donations receiv- 
ed on the 7th inst. J. Sanorwr. 


Some postmaster has returned us a No. of our paper, 
with these emphatic words written on it, ** Mr.. Dow’ re- 
fuses to take this paper.’” Now we do not know whether 
this paper comes from the North or the South,—East or 
West. We are left to run over our list of 2000 names to 
find out whose paper to stop—and then we find we have 
five or six Dows on our list with different given names, 
and are left to guess out as best we may, which one we 
are to discontinue. When a paper isto be stopt, it is 
the duty of the postmaster to write a line to the publish- 
er giving him the necessary informativn. Returning a 
paper is ‘not the proper way to order it stopt. 





Somenrsy, at No. 13, State Street, has received the 
March, No. of ** Godey’s Lady’s Book,” edited by Mrs, 
Sarah J. Hale. 





Remittances for the Watchman. 


Rev. W.S. of Proctorsville, for C. A. 8. Clinton, N. 
Y., 75 cents,—for J. W. C. Bellows Falls, $3,00; P. M. 
Vineyard, for self $1,00; P. M, Morrisville, for S. S. G. 
$2,00; T. K. Underhill for self $1,00; W. B. of Wil- 
mington for self $2,00; C. A. Waterloo, C. E. for D.C. 
E $5,00; A. W. West Windsor for self $3,00; S. B. 
Hatch, Grafton, Mass., for self $5,00. D. E. Emery 
has paid to Vol. 18 No, 1. 
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Vews Ltiems. 


Fast Day.—The Governor and Council of Mass., 
has appointed ‘Thursday the 2d day of April, as a 
day of public Fasting and Prayer. 








Dears or Cou. Purxrtt.—Col. Henry Purkit,whe 
had arfived at the venerable age of 91, died in the 
city of Boston last week. He was a soldier of the 
Revolution, and of those true patriots who was fore- 
most in the memorable destruction of tea. Col. Pur- 
kitt was one of the original members of the Massa- 
chusetts Mechanic Association,and until the last year 
was able to be present at the triennial celebrations 
of that respectable body. 





The fare on the Boston and Lowell Railroad has 
been reduced to 65 cents. In 1848 it was $1; last 
year 75 cents; yet the income last year from passen- 
gers was $37,000 greater than in 1843, 





Consumption in New Yorx.—The deaths by this 
trying disease during the last year in the city of New 
York, amounted to 1600, and a writer in reference to 
the subject expresses the belief that nearly one half 
of the cases of Consumption, are produced by un- 
necessary exposure, by breathing the impure air of 
badly or imperfectly ventilated and crowded public 
buildings, or by sleeping in over-heated or ove-cold 
apartiwents, also badly ventilated, 


eee 





Massacuusetts License Law.—The correspon- 
dence of the N. Y. Tribune states that the Mussa- 
chusetts License Law case, pending in the U, S. 
Supreme Court at Washington, has been continued 
till the next term which commences in December 
next. ‘They will then be brought up by special priv- 
ilege among the very first business upon the Court. 
The reason for postponing is the fact that Judge 
McKinley is unable to take his seat, from sickness, 
and Judge Wayne or Judge Catron is compelled to 
leave to attend Circuit, which with an existing va- 
cancy, would leave but six Judges upon the bench— 
one less than last year. Of course the pending suits 
for violations of the License Law in our State Courts 
will be continued another year. 





Tevescope ror Harvarp Cotitece.—The great 
telescope which was expected here from Germany 
next June, for the observatory connected with Har- 
vard College, will, we ‘understand be considerably 
delayed by reason of the death of one of the com- 
pany who are constructing it. This will be a great 
disappointment to many—it is to be the largest in the 
country, and will cost abous seventeen thousand 
dollars; add to this, the expense of the building re- 
cently completed, as the observatory and the whole 
expense of the observatory will amount to forty 
thousand dollars. 





New Howtxianp.—Advices have been received from 
the expedition of Capt. Stuart, in New Holland. 
He left Port Adelaide a year and a half ago, to pro- 
ceed northward, and advanced about 500 miles, to 
lon. 141 30 B. and lat. 2940S. His description of 
the heat at the highest northern point, is positively 
fearful. He says, “1 found the thermometer, which 
was fixed in the shade of a large tree, four feet from 
the ground, stationary, at 150 deg. of Farenheit, at 
half past 2p, m. and in the direct rays of the sun it 
rose to 157 deg. It had, on a former occasion, stood 





Baroasd, March 9th, 1846, 


(Concluded from page 283.) 

You ask what crimes the rich man committed as 
though you supposed I ht it the simple 
sion of wealth that ed crime. o, Sir, ix 
was not the possession, but the abuse of wealth that 
constituted crime.. He as the steward of Divine 
Benevolence was bound to relieve distressed human- 
ity when laid at his gate in the person of Lazarus, 
full of sores. But wstead of doing that he embez- 
zeled his Lord’s goods, for the gratification of pride 
and lust—to adorn his mansion withdmptuous fur- 
nitnre—to clothe his body in purple and fine linen, 
and pamper it with luxuries! Is not this crime 
enough? supreme selfishness! Strange that your per- 
ceptions are so obtuse as not to discern snch nt 
crime, such infidelity, such practical denial of God! 
The rest of your last letter will remain unnoticed 
for the present, except the last paragragh. You ob- 
serve that | have changed my mode of warfare by 
introducing a number of witnesses at a time &e. 
Well, sir, [did this to save time, ink and paper. 
Amidst the chaos of conflicting views and interpreta- 
tions of purticular passages of scripture with which 
your standard writers abound; amidst the wild,dream- 
like vagaries—the frequent changes of tashion, which 
the whiin and caprice of every author of your school 
compels the word of God to assume for the time, 
and from the fact that nothing certain conld be gath- 
ered from you as a denomination, agreeing as you do 
in nothing except the bold assumption that all men 
shall sometime and somehow get to heaven—lI tho’t 
it best to let you state your views, so that I might 
have some certain mark to shoot at. 

Iremainasever yours, R. Z. Mason. 





Appointments. 


~~ 





Br. R. Streeter will preach in Tunbridge the 4th Sab- 
bath in March. 

Br. Browning is to preach in Richmond the 4th Sab- 
bath in March. 

Br. Browning is to preach in Jericho, at the Academy , 
the 5th Sabbath in March. 


Br. K. Haven, will preach in Hubbardton on to 5th 
Sabbath in March. 








Married. 4 


In Rochester, Feb. 24th, by Rev. G. S. Guernsey, Mr. 
Milton Green, of Pittsfield, te Miss Aurora no of, 
Rochester. 

Br. Ballou,—Instead of the bridal loaf, I send you the 
name of Br. Green, as a subscriber to the Watchman. 

G. 8. G. 

That’s right, Br. G. We like to see people, when 
they get married and gojto house-keeping, subscribe fora 
paper. It shows that in the days of ‘‘honey moon,” 
they have not forgotten the improvement of the mind. 
They mean to have something’to eat, beside cake and 
—, We wish that couple, a long and happy 
ife. Ep. 

In Ripton, March 10th, by Rev. G. S. Guernsey, Mr. 
Elias K. Claflin, of Boston, Mass., te Miss Catharine A. 
Sunderland, of the former place. 

In Westport, N. ¥., at the Residence of Mr. H. Pieree, 
on the 10th inst., by Rev. T, Brandt, Mr. Samuel Storrs, 
of that town, to Miss Betsey Parsons, of West Windsor, 

t. 








— — 


Died. — 








In this town, on the 11th inst., Mrs. Ann Snow, wife 
of Horace P. Snow, aged 26 years. 

In Shoreham, Jan., 12th Mr. Russel Harrington, aged 
79 years. The subject of this notice was among the 
early settlers of the town of Shoreham he was an in- 
dustrous man a good neighbor, and a useful citizen. 
Calmness of mind, resignation to the will of heaven, and 
a strong hope in a future blessed immortality for himself 
anda ransomed world through Christ, sustained him im 
the trying season of sickness and of death. He has left 
affectionate children to mourn his departure, to whom 
consolations were tendered by the writer. (Printers in 
N. Y., and at the West, are requested, &c. K. H, 

In Woodstock, Egtantine, daughter of Sullivan and 
Azuba White, aged 14 monthé. Death seldom shuts a 
sweeter rose than Eglantine. She was 3 remarkably 
pleasant and interesting chilt, discovering] on many oc- 
casions far greater spiightliness than is often manifested 
by children so young. Bitter must be the anguish of the 
bereaved parents, as this was their all, yet let them turn 
to the religion of heaven for consolation. The t 
Teacher took litthe children in his arms, blessed them, 
and eaid, ** Of such is the kingdom of heaven.”’ Maya 
firm faith in his words sustain these parents, and cause 
them to look forward toa blessed meeting with their 
loved, departed in the blissful presence of God. Com. 

In Topsham, March 10th, Mr. Matthew Templeten, 
aged 59 years. 

In Orange, March 11th, Mrs, Caroline, wife of P. M. 
Dickey, Esq., 83 bo 

In Morristown, March Sth, Mise Clarisa Green, aged 





at 192 deg. in the shade, and 163 deg. in the sun,” 


50 years, * 











CHMAN AND REPOSITORY. — 





Poetry. — 
What is Woman ! 


WRITTEN BY MR. ANDREW PARK, GLASGOW, 
What is woman ?—Man’s sweet Angel! 
Gentile, tender, calm and kind— 
Ever loving, ever faithful 
Is her soft and soothing mind. 
A beauteous flower, born to blossom, 
Giving gladness to the eye; 
Half designed for man’s fond bosom, 
Half a creature of the sky— 
Half a creature of the sky! 





What ts woman? ask her sorrow; 
Know how deeply she can feel; 

But when hope her heart wuald borrow, 
Mark what joys she can reveal. 

O’er her cheek each pure emotion 
Of her soul ie seen to fly, 

As fair clouds with chaste devotion 
Fleet o’er Luna’s face on high,— 
Fleet o’er Luna’s face on high! 


What is woman? All forbearing, 
Patient, prudent, seeming gay 

Though a inward thoughts are wearing, 
All unspoken, life away, 

Thus she is a flower’s sweet blossom, 
Giving gladness to the eye, 

Half designed for man’s fond bosom, 
Half a creature of the sky ,— 
Half a creature of the sky! 








Miscellany. 


Sane ae oo 


The Conspiracy : 
A STORY OF REAL LIFE, TOO OFTEN TRUE. 
BY 3. N. T. TUCKER. 

If there is one vice, which appears uglier than 
others, it is that of attempting, by slander and de- 
traction, to rob those of humble birth or circum- 
stances in life, who have obtained eminence above 
us, by their innocence and virtues, of that priceless 
jewel, a good name. The following story is designed 
as a daguerreotype representation of it. + 





> 


Cuarter I. 
“ She had a heavenly smile, 
‘That sanx mto the sullen soal of Vice, 
And won her back to virtue.” 

Side by side, in a Jarge village in. Western New 
York, the reader may imagine, if he has not seen, a 
splendid mansion and a humble cottage. ‘ There is 
nothing remarkable in that,to be sure. The ex- 
tremes of society are often seen in close relation,” 
may be remarked by some one. We do not pretend 
there is any thing very remarkable in that simple 
circumstance, but in their history there may be. Read 
on now, and see. 

The inmates of that neat cottage, at least one of 
them, a few years since, was a young lady. We 
say ‘‘lady,” because she possessed those refined 
sensibilities, which are the natural, spontaneous fruits 
of virtue, innocenee and Jove. And were it neces- 
sary, we might mention, at length, as it is quite fash- 
ionable, many external charms—those which more 
planes the eye than win the affections of the pure 

eart—for Louisa Brant sessed them in a high 
degree. She was beautiful. But we leave the read- 
er to guess, whether she had a mild blue eye and 
auburn hair, or black eyes and raven locks ; whether 
her skin was like the Parian marble, with a rosy 
flush upon ber cheek; whether ber form was slender 
and sylph-like, or short and compact. Let all that 
_ The cottage had nothing remarkable, it is true, in 
its appearance, to the careless observer. But, one 
whose love of order and neatness were large, would 
have observed some evidences of taste and industry, 
which, when told that they were the work of Louisa’s 
hands, would have given her much praise, and the 
conclusion would be, that she had received her edu- 
cation in New England. That was true. Her par- 
ents came, with her, from a_ beautiful village not far 
from Boston, when she was in her fifteenth year. 
They brought their habits of industry, order, neat- 
ness and frugality with them—and they brought, too, 
their good morals and love of virtue. These were 
their principal inheritance, and were like to be the 
only patrimony of their daughter. And this, her 
parents intimated, when she had reached the anni- 
versary of her nineteenth year. ‘‘ ‘The only fortune 
we ever expect to give you,” said the father of 
Louisa, “isa cor ucation. With that. you 
will have to ‘work your way’ through the world.” 
She was taught that it is not the “external appear- 
ances” that constitute the ‘* qualifications” of a young 
lady, but the internal adoroments—a good heart— 
giving beayty and sweetyess to,life. These good 
lessons were not lost. Consequently, Louisa: was 


beloved and admired by all, except one or-twool her 
ore We will introduce ly a" ae 

0 that mansion, whose proud walls over 
the ppeicenne of, Ne Brant, dwelt a rich widow, 
Mrs. Stacy, with two daughters aod a son. Mrs, 
i! Rte a very prouil, ambitious woman—so were 
her daughters ; the youngest about the same age of 
Louisa. Her family were reared in luxury and ex- 
travagance. Fashion wastheirdeity. At his throne 
they brought their offerings, and puid the orisons of 
merning and the devotions of the evening. With 
their wealth anil pride, they were envious and sel- 
fish; the younger daughter, Mary, especially. She 
could not submit to hear the poor cottage beauty re- 
ceiving the praises which she earnestly coveted, but 
had not learned to merit. - 

Mary Stacy had a_ brother, three years older than 
herself, who wasa noble, kind-hearted, intelligent 
young man, possessed of those personal attractions 
which render one like him agreeable. He was un- 
like his proud sister as two individuals thus related 
could be. And while Mary, through envy at hear- 
ing, as she often did, the praises of Louisa, the poor 
cottage maid, while her own admirers were few, and 
confined to a circle of selfish fortune-hunters, or 
fawning votaries, was constantly indulging in de- 
tractive remarks with reference to Louisa, her broth- 
er Newland was becoming every day more and more 
enamored of her charms, Louis and her mother 
saw this with regret, and the resolve was at léngth 
made by Mary, to destroy that attachment, even at 
the ruin of the innocent object of her unjust hatred 
and envy. 


Cuarrer II. 

A short distance from the residence of Miss Brant, 
was a lady of small fortune, whose busband bad for 
several years been cofined io a lunatic asylum with 
a diseased mind, which was supposed, from its her- 
editary character, to be incurable. ‘This lady, to 
dissipate the tedium of her loneliness, gave an oc- 
casional party to her young neighbors, among whom 
she had many friends who admired her for the kind- 
ness and liberality of her beart. 

In the lighted parlor of this lady, on a mild evening 
in winter, were assembled a small, select party ; 
among them, Louisa, Mary and her brother. Gaily 
and pleasant passed the evening. None dreamed 
(save one) that the coming day would fill the minds 
of the inhabitants with astonishment and grief, ani 
whelm the heart of the unsuspecting beauty of the 
cottage with anguish. None dreamed that the ser- 
pent Envy had coiled itself to seize the loveliest 
member of that circle, and crush her pure heart 
within its folds. None dreamed that so soon would 
gather clouds to darken the bright sky of her in- 
nocent joy. 

None appeared, during the evening, more free and 
artless in their intercourse with Louisa, than the 
proud Mary. She was all attention and sweetness, 
often at her side, and kindly introduced her to those 
who had been strangers, went with her to the library, 
and hy every effort seemed desirous of removing all 
thoughts of former dislike; so that Louisa sincerely 
reproached herself for having believed the reports 
she had often heard of the frequent attempts of her 

oung neighbor tu depreciate her worth in society. 
he even sought and opportunity to confess herself 
in error for having given the least credence to them. 
Little knew she of the storm that mild sky foretok- 
ened, Little knew she, that bitter, cruel malice ran- 
kled where love appeared to smile, and that she who 
uttered sweet, winning words, with green-eyed jeal- 
bi deep laid her plans of hate. 
he party retired at an early hour, and Louisa, 
with the politeness of the brother of Mary, was 
conducted home, where with buoyant spirits she 
retired to dream of brighter days in the promising, 
sunny future, inthe awards of contentment, virtue 
and love, 

The night passed away, and brightly arose the suo 
on the morning following, to greet the joy-sparkling 
eyes of the little family. The far hills echoed with 
the merry song of the industrious Brant, as he re- 
paired to the place of his labor. The silvery spangles 
on the the crested snow dazzled in the sun’s bright 
rays, as they darted over the hills into the valley, 
while the snow-birds chirped their merry glees araund 
him. Visions of happiness swelled his bosom in the 
anticipations of the future and with a light step ber e- 
turned to his home. But ah! what a.scene was :heré to 
disturb that heart. Consternaton was upon the coun- 
tenances of his wife and daughter. Louisa, the 
gentle, pure, artless daughter of bis love and care, 
was under artest for larceny. Her reticule had been 
examined, ad ‘a diamond ring, the property of the 
lady at whose house the party had been held the 
previous evening, was found there, earefully folded 
in aslip of white paper: All werespeechless! Even 
the officer, who had been accustomed: to the arrest of 
criminals, stood motionless, as his! eyes were riveted 





upon'the group before him, . Too:deep was the grief, 


of all, and too:shocking the sudden. bursts. of the 
fearful clouds to admit of words. ‘The mother wag 
the first to give vent tovher feelin-s, Starting from 
her seat, she rushed to her daughter, and throwing 
her arms around her neck, exclaimed, '** She is ins 
nocent! Oh, I know “she is innocent! An enemy 
buth done this!” 

* Yes,” said Louisa, with firmness, although her 
gentle heart was shocked by the sudden and terrible 
charge, and its corroborated circumstances, “ I am 
innocent, dark and suspicious as appear the eyj- 
dences of my guilt. This is the first time 1 ever 
saw the ring. 


“and Lhope it may prove so; but dark indeed are 
the signs before me, and I must obey my orders, and 
take the yeung lady before the magistrate.” 

This declaration was a blow too severe forthe 
fond mother. Uttering a wild sbriek, she fell upon 
the floor, and was carried in a swoon to her bed, 
Then was displayed the fortitude and power of the 
falsely accused heart of virtue. With a presence of 
mind absent from all those around her, s applied 
herself affectionately and calmly to the aid of her 
afflicted parent, and soon succeeded in restoring her 
to consciousness. Bending over her mother, and 
kissing her pallid lips, Louisa entreated her to be 
composed, ‘ For,” said she, “ God will yet defend 
us, mother, and bring to light what is dark and mys- 
terious. He will not suffer the innocent to be injur- 
ed, nor the wicked to go unpunished.” 

Like a lamb in the hands of the executioner, Lou- 
isa resigned herself to the destiny of law, and was 
taken before the magistrates, where a crowd had 
assembled. The charge was read, and the ring pre- 
sented with the reticule which contained it. ‘The 
facts appeared conclusive, but few could be made to 
believe Louisa guilty. Again, ina calm, wild man- 
ner, she affirmed her innocence, and declared her- 
self ignorant of the possession of the ring, until it 
was taken out by the officer. 

The justice felt compelled to commit her, although 
against his wishes. A brief imprisonment of six 
weeks anda fine was imposed upon her. Silently 
and appalled, her friends and the multitude gazed 
upon her, as with a firm step she left the scene of 
trial. A whirlwind of terrible fury had passed over 
her gentle spirit—but she was. calm in the smiles of 
innocence and the promises of God. ‘* God will yet 
deliver me, and make this fight affliction work 
good,” said she, as she embraced her friends ; “for 
He knows I am innocent.” 

One was there who believed her words. 
the brother of Mary. Suspicion of the author of 
the painful event had fastened upon one in his mind 
whom he grieve to be compelled to suspect. 
this he gave Louisa assnrance, and bade her be of 
good cheer, while he assured her of his confidence 
in her purity and ultimate triumph. 

On arriving at the jail, the keeper, instead of plac- 
ing her among the filthy and viciouse inmates already 
there, by the meanes furnished by her friends, gave 
her a room of comfort and eleatitities: where every 
attention that law would allow was shown her, and 
but for the separation from the dear scenes of home, 
the griefiof ber parents, and the disgrace, she would 
scarcely have known she was a prisoner. 

(Concluded next week.) 


It was 
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AN person wishing to subscribe for either of the follow- 

ing Magazines, will have them sent to their Post Office 
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*'Tbat may all be true, Miss,” said the officer, . 





